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INTELLIGENCE— INFORMATION  AND 

SECURITY 


IVFOBtH&TIOff 

^  I*  The  time  Zactor  in  intelligenoe  work 

1,  The  developments  of  modern  warfare  make  the  time 
factor  of  the  greatest  importance  in  intelligence  work.  To 
foe  of  value,  information  must  be  delivered  in  sufficient  time 
for  use  to  foe  made  of  it, 

2.  It  will  always  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  adequate 
means  of  rapid  transmission  of  information  are  provided. 


2.  Intelligence  datiea  in  units 

1.  The  duties  which  the  intelligence  personnel  are  called 
upon  to  perform  include  the  following  : — 

(i)  To  organize  the  system  of  intelligence  within  the 
unit. 

(ii)  To  observe  and  report  enemy  movements  and  dis¬ 
positions, 

fiii)  To  study  the  progress  of  the  battle  on  the  front  and 
flanks  of  the  unit,  and  to  be  prepared  to  give 
information  on  the  dispositions  of  Ms  own  unit 
and  of  neighbouring  troops. 

(iv)  To  study  the  topography  of  the  unit  area  of  the 
surrounding  country,  including  lines  of  approach 
to  and  from  the  enemy's  position, 

{v)  To  collect,  sift  and  collate  intelligence  reports 
emanating  from  within  the  unit,  and  to  distribute 
information  so  obtained, 

(vi)  To  study  the  information  received  from  highei 
authority  or  neighbouring  units,  and  to  draw  tM 
attention  of  the  unit  commander  to  any  items 
calling  for  attention. 

(vii)  To  ensure-that  the  unit  is  kept  supplied  with  up-to- 
date  maps  and  air  photographs. 
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(vtU)  To  see  tkat  orders  are  canicd  omx  pmonori 

of  war,  captured  docomerts. 

(ix)  To  supervise  military  secunty  ise»J=:r*s  wi'Linr.  tn 

^  ^  j  ... 

(x)  To  keep  unit  mtelligence  reccrds  up  to 

2  The  intelligence  officer  is  responsib.e  that  cc  f^^-umt 
commander  lacks  any  available  information  rtgar  rxg  ms  area 
or  the  enemy  troops  opposed  to  him. 

3.  The  compilation  of  lengthy  reprts 
avoided;  it  is  of  far  more  importance  that  ^ 
officer  of  a  unit  should  be  able  to  grve 

accurately  by  the  aid  of  a  map  than  that  he  should  -pend 
valuable  time  ever  written  reports. 

4.  The  upkeep  of  a  situation  map  on  which  info^ation  ^ 
be  embodied  and  from  which  sketch  maps  can 
will  be  of  great  value  ;  the  latter  will  often  be  found  to  be  the 

best  method  of  issuing  informatioB. 

5  As  regards  transmission  beyond  the  unit,  it  must 
remembered  that  during  a  battle  the  signal  system  is  very 
heavily  strained.  Only  information  ©^urgent  importance 
should  be  sent  as  separate  messages.  The  reinainder  .  il  o 
sufficient  importance,  should  be  embodied  in  the  periodica 
unit  situation  reports.  Whenever  possible,  the  comments, 
opinion  and  conclusion  of  the  unit  commander  should  accom- 
pany  inforinatioB. 

6.  A  simple  form  of  war  diary  or  log  book  should  be 
tained,  from  which  a  summary,  if  teqmred,  can  be  pro  u 

later. 

Details  of  the  responsibilities  of  all  unit  intelhgence  officers 
will  be  found  in  the  Manual  of  Military  InUlhgence  in  the 

Field,  Pamphlet  No.  2. 

3.  Sonroes  ol  iiifozinatio& 

1  In  addition  to  the  intelligence  which  will  be 
from  intelligence  organizations  at  home,  from  allies  and  in 
other  theatres,  the  following  are  some  of  the  more  c<mmon 
sourLs  of  info  Wion  in  the  field*  They  are  placed  here  m 
no  special  order  of  merit,  as  their  relative  importance  vanes 
according  to  circumstances. 

(i\  Air  reconnaissanoe  and  air  photographs, 
fii^  Ground  reconnaissance  and  observation. 

(iii)  The  intelligent  observation  and  co-operation  oi  all 

r&nks* 

(iv)  ExamiDstion  of  prisoners  ol  war  and  captured  docn- 

meats. 


2,  It  is  essential  that  all  possible  methods  of  obtaining 
Information  should  be  exploited.  If  undue  reliance  is  placed 
on  information  from  a  single  source,  there  is  danger  that  false 
deductions  may  be  made.  The  enemy  might  also  utilize  that 
particular  source  for  the  dissemination  of  false  information. 

Intelligence  arrangements  between  the  army  and  the  aii 

component. 

In  order  that  information  may  be  quickly  dealt  with  and 
the  results  communicated  to  those  concerned,  and  to  main¬ 
tain  close  liaison,  the  following  intelligence  arrangements 
between  the  general  staff,  the  artillery  and  the  air  force  are 
adopted 

(i)  and  corps  headquartefs, — At  G.H.Q,  and 
corps  headquarters  certain  officers  of  the  intelli¬ 
gence  section  of  the  general  staff  who  work  in 
conjunction  with  intelligence  officers  of  the  air 
force  attached  for  the  purpose  and  pass  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  air  operations  to  the  air  force 
commanders  concerned.  For  air  reconnaissance 
they  <leal  with  air  *force  units  through  the  air 
intelligence  liaison  sections  attached  to  them. 

(ii)  Corps  artillery  headquarters. —At  the  headquarters 

of  the  corps  artillery  one  of  the  intelligence 
officers  co-ordinates  within  the  corps  the  results 
of  artillery  reconnaissance. 

(lii)  Subordinate  formation  headquarters. — ^When  a  divi¬ 
sion  or  other  subordinate  formation  is  controlling 
air  reconnaissance,  one  intelligence  officer  at  head¬ 
quarters  is  detailed  to  deal  with  the  squadron 
through  its  air  intelligence  liaison  section. 

(iv)  Air  intelligence  liaison  sections  ; — 

{a)  An  air  intelligence  liaison  section  consisting  oi 
two  officers  of  the  general  staff  styled  air 
intelligence  liaison  officers  (A.IX.Os.)  and 
graded  as  G.S.Os.  3,  with  the  necessary 
clerical  staff,  is  attached  to  the  headquarters 
of  each  army  co-operation  squadron.  This 
section  will  live  with  the  squadron  and  move 
with  it  wherever  it  may  go.  It  will  form  part 
of,  although  detached  from,  the  intelligence 
section  of  the  general  staff  of  the  formation 
under  whose  orders  the  squadron  is  working 
at  the  time.  The  section  is  divisible  and  ia 
capable,  if  required,  of  working  in  two  places 
at  once,  §,g,  at  the  squadron  aerodrome  and 
al  an  advanced  landing  ground. 
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(&)  A  bomber  wing  air  mtellij^cce  um^scu  «^ction, 
constituted  as  in  aS-'i-e.  b  prc’v'ided  for 
each,  bomber  wing,  for  attach ~gT:t  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  squadrons  which  a"r  emt  .eyed  on 
reconnaissance.  If  the  ?':i:ai.r:n5  of  the 
bomber  wing  which  are  :u:  recon¬ 

naissance  are  located  at  di^eren:  aerc-dromes, 
the  air  intelligence  liaison  section  is  capjable 
oi  subdivision  to  work  at  two  ?.t;rc»irom*9. 

5.  Air  recoBnaissance  and  air  photographs 

1.  Air  reconnaissance  is  classified  as  strategical,  tact3c:.il 
and  artillery  reconnaissance.  In  addition,  photographic 
reconnaissance  may  be  carried  out  in  connection  with^  any 
of  these  categories.  Night  reconnaissance  may  be  either 
strategical  or  tactical. 

2.  It  is  impossible  to  define  exactly  where  strategical 
reconnaissance  ends  and  tactical  reconnaissance  begins. 
Broadly  the  designation  of  each  t3rpe  of  reconnaissance  is 
indicative  of  the  information  to  be  obtained,  strategical 
reconnaissance  being  concerned  with  information  from  rear 
areas  on  which  the  commander  can  base  his  general  plan  of 
operations,  ‘vfhile  tactical  reconnaissance  is  concerned  with 
movements  and  dispositions  in  the  battle  area.  As  a  very 
general  guide,  tactical  reconnaissance  may  extend  up  to 
about  75  miles  in  advance  of  our  foprard  troops,  and 
strategical  reconnaissance  up  to  the  limit  of  the  radius  of 
action  of  the  aircraft  employed. 

3.  The  object  of  artillery  reconnaissance  is  primarily  the 
location  of  targets  for  the  artillery  and  the  direction  of  fire  on 
them. 

4.  Air  photographs  are  of  two  main  types — vertical  and 
oblique.  The  scale  of  vertical  photographs  is  dependent  on 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens  used  and  the  height  from  which  the 
photographs  are  taken.  Scale  may  be  calculated  from  the 
formula 

Representative  fraction = focal  length  in  inches  divided  by 
height  in  inches. 

5.  Vertical  photographs  for  intelligence  purposes  should  be 
demanded  under  one  of  the  fcilo’^g  scales  according  to  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  required. 

(i)  SmaU  scale  (1/14.000  to  i/20,000). 

Such  photographs,  while  covering  a  large  area, 
show  comparatively  Uttie  detail.  They  are  of 
value  for  strategical  puipoaes  and  give  suMcient 


Information  of  camps,  damps,  railway  activity, 
new  road  and  rail  construction  and,  in  any  befc 
very  enclosed  country,  large  bodies  of  troops. 

(11)  Medium  scaie  (1/10,000  to  1/14.000). 

These  show  sufficient  detail  for  ordinary 
intelligence  and  counter-battery  pnrposea.  Battery 
positions  and  the  detail  of  trenches  and  other  field 
works  may  be  seen. 

(iii)  Large  scale  (1/6,000  to  1/10,000). 

This  t5rpe  gives  great  detail  and  Is  of  use  in 
deciding  between  genuine  and  dummy  gun  posi¬ 
tions,  in  locating  camoudaged  work,  tank  mine¬ 
fields,  traps,  etc.,  and  similar  details  of  the  enemy 
defeacea.  Even  large  scale  photogiraphs,  however, 
cannot  be  railed  on  to  show  whether  or  not  wire  is 
passable  to  the  iafantiy, 

(iv)  In  special  circumstances  photographs  of  a  scale 

outside  the  above  limits  can  be  provided,  but 
larger  scale  photographs  should  be  limited  to  pin 
points  knd  short  line  overlaps. 

6.  Vertical  photographs  are  made  up  Into  mosaics. 
Normally  mosaics  are  supplied  in  the  form  of  a  series  of 
overlapping  contact  points.  Suitably  overlapping  pairs  of 
photographs  may  be  stereoscopically  examined.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  lost  and  everything 
to  be  gained  by  the  stereoscopic  examination  of  photographs. 

7.  Oblique  photographs  are  of  particular  value  to  personnel 
untrained  in  the  interpretation  of  vertical  air  photographs. 
They  are  of  assistance  in  indicating  the  nature  of  the  country 
or  a  line  of  advance  and,  in  conjunction  with  a  map,  may  be 
used  for  the  identificatlori  of  feat  area. 

8.  In  demanding  photographa,  the  foliowing  should  be 
stated : — 

(i)  The  nature  of  the  photographs  (1.#.,  vertical  or 

oblique). 

(ii)  The  scale,  large,  medium  or  small  (in  the  case  of 

verticals) . 

(in)  The  area  to  be  photographed. 

(iv)  In  the  case  of  obliques,  the  direction  towards  which 

the  photographs  are  to  be  taken, 

(v)  The  purpose  for  which  they  are  required. 

(vi)  The  number  of  copies  of  each  photograph. 

(vii)  The  time  by  which  they  are  required. 

(viii)  Whether  they  should  be  taken  at  any  particular  time. 

Mosaics  and  vertical  overlaps  are  always  taken  with  a 
60  per  cent,  fore  and  aft  overlap  so  as  to  permit  of  stereoscopic 
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examination.  If  pfcotograplis  oi  &niAli  objectives  •i'e  f?*qnlred, 
the  demand  should  be  made  lor  a  siereo  pair  so  a*  lo  allow  a 
pair  of  overlapping  photographs  of  the  poir.t  to  ta^en. 


9.  In  Older  to  ensure  uniformity*  and  to  0*0  the  po^^aiDility 
of  the  omission  of  necessary  information,  it  15  adv'^t'.e  that  a 
standard  form  of  demand  should  be  employed  .U though 
circumstances  may  necessitate  minor  alterations  :ii  me  ^tual 
form*  the  specimen  demand  shown  in  Appendix  I  fuihls  all 
requixements  and  should  be  taken  as  a  guide. 

Each  dehoite  photographic  task,  irrespective  oi  the  number 
of  actual  photographs  invoived,  must  be  entered  on  a  sepaj'ate 
demand  sheet.  These  sheets  will  be  numbered  in  order  of 
priority  by  the  demanding  authority  daily.  Demands  which, 
for  any  reason,  have  not  beeji  fulfilled  on  the  day  of  issue  must, 
if  still  required*  bo  repeated  on  successive  days  and  must  be 
numbered  in  order  of  priority  in  relation  to  any  new  demands 
that  may  be  submitted. 

When  demands  are  submitted  for  prints  fioin  negatives 
already  in  existence,  the  serial  number  of  the  negative  must  be 
quoted. 


10.  It  is  necessary  to  look  well  ahead  in  the  matter  of 
photography*  in  order  that  every  opportunity  may  be  taken 
of  suitable  weather  conditions  to  obtain  photographs  and 
to  enable  the -i squired  number  of  prints  to  be  produced  in 
time.  Further*  photographs  of  positions  likely  to  be  occupied 
by  the  enemy,  apart  from  their  topographical  value*  form  the 
basis  of  comparison  by  which  later  photographs  are  interpreted , 

To  indicate  what  is  practicable,  a  single  aircraft  can  photo¬ 
graph  an  area  oi  12  square  miles,  situated  within  20  miles  of 
its  aerodrome,  at  medium  scale  in  li  hours'  uninterrupted 
dying .  At  the  scale  of  1  /1 2,000  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
55  exposures  to  cover  this  area  and  four  type  1  mosaics  of  the 
area  could  be  produced  by  a  squadron  photographic  section  in 
3f  hours  from  the  time  that  the  aircraft  landed. 

The  size  of  the  area  photographed  during  a  flight  of  a  single 
aircraft  will  vary  with  the  weather  and  other  conditions  ;  an 
estimate  may  be  obtained  in  any  particular  situation  from  the 
air  force  commander  concerned,  in  order  to  decide  whether  the 
photographic  reconnaissance  is  justified. 

In  favourable  weather  conditions  photography  can  be 
undertaken  eJiectively  at  night,  provided  that  the  necessary 
specialized  photographic  equipment  can  be  made  available. 

n.  Idsniificaiim  of  an  object  in  an  air  photograph  depends 
principally  on : — 

(i)  Us  shape, — This  appears  on  the  photograph  in  plan, 
but  unless  the  sun  is  overhead,  raised  objects  will 
cast  a  shadow  from  which  the  shape  and  nature 
of  an  object  can  be  determined. 
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(it]  Us  er  shade  ej  — The  tone  oi  an  object 

vanes  with  the  light  it  reflects  to  the  camera  and 
is  principally  determined  by  the  tes^ure  of  its 
surface. 

Smooth  surfaces  such  as  concrete,  tarpaulins, 
fields  of  roots  with  large  leaves  show  white  or 
light  in  tone.  SlmiiaTly*  trampled  grass  or  earth 
trampled  fiat,  such  as  paths,  reflect  more  light 
upwards  and  show  white.  Undisturbed  natural 
objects  such  as  grass,  brushwood,  trees,  etc.,  reflect 
little  light  and  cast  many  small  shadows.  Their 
tone  is  dark-  Plate  I  indicates  the  appearance 
of  many  topographical  features  in  a  vertical 
photograph  as  indicated  in  the  key  diagrams. 
Some  indications  for  the  identification  of  works 
of  military  importance  are  as  follows  ; — 

p  (a)  Tymches,’— Lines  of  alternate  traverses  and  fire 
bays  combined  with  the  shadow  cast  in 
excavations.  In  dummy  and  incompleted 
trenches  there  is  comparative  absence  of 
shadow, 

(£•)  Rifle  pi  is, — Marks  of  excavation  and  spoil 
Tracks* 

(c)  Wife  obstacles, — When  recently  erected  parallel 

light  lines  show  where  the  erecting  party 
moved.  Later  dark  lines  show  where  the 
vegetation  is  undisturbed. 

(d)  A ,  T,  mine  fields, — Series  of  parallel  lines  of  small 

white  dots. 

(<r)  M,G,  emplaoemenis, — Marks  of  excavation. 
Tracks,  Often  in  pairs  or  sited  in  a  systematic 
manner  or  in  enfilade  of  wire  obstacles, 

(/)  Battery  positions, — Four  or  six  marks  systemati¬ 
cally  arranged.  Tracks.  Turning  marks  of 
vehicles.  If  guns  are  emplaced  blast  marks 
and  signs  of  excavation  and  spoil  may  show, 

(g)  Observation  posts, — Tracks. 

(A)  Headquarters, — Tracks.  Turning  marks  of 

ve^cles. 

(/)  Air  lines, — Series  of  regular  white  dots*  con¬ 
nected*  if  recently  erected,  by  a  white  track. 


6.  Grround  raconxuiij^ance  and  observation 

1.  An  ofiicer  ordering  a  reconnaissance  must  constantly 
bear  in  mind  the  maxim  "  put  yourself  in  his  place/'  Such  a 
consideration  will  result  in  his  facilitating  the  reconnoifrer's 
task  at  least  to  the  extent  of  equipping  him  with  the  clearest 
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&G<1  Himplest  Jo^tructSoas  as  to  what  inlorcD&UOD  is  required. 
Ih  lact  the  general  principle  involved  itapoees  upon  the  officer 
who  orders  a  reconnaissance  the  duty  of  searching  and  clari¬ 
fying  his  mind  as  to  the  actual  details  of  information  he 
requires  from  that  reconnaissance. 

2.  The  information  required  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
given  in  the  form  of  questions  which  can  be  answered  by 

yes  "  or  no.” 

If  the  matters  to  be  reported  on  are  clearly  and  accurately 
detailed,  accurate  replies  may  be  expected — if  broad  and 
undefined  expressions  are  used  (c.g.,  an  order  to  "  clear  up  the 
situation  "),  correspondingly  vague  intelligence  will  probably 
be  received- 

3.  The  more  a  reconnoitrer  knows  before  he  starts,  the 
better  will  he  be  able  to  answer  the  questions  he  has  been 
asked.  He  should  therefore  be  supplied  with  the  fullest 
possible  information  on  the  locality  to  be  reconnoitred  and 
OQ  the  military  situation. 

f ,  Hints  for  r^mmandets  of  small  patrols 

1.  Make  sure  that  what  has  to  be  done  is  understood, 
f.0i  how  far  to  go,  and  for  what  to  look.  As  far  as  possible 
a  patrol  commander  should  make  up  his  mind  beforehand 
what  he  will  do  in  various  circumstanoea. 

2.  Reconnaissance  patrols  are  not  sent  out  with  the 
primary  object  of  fighting.  Therefore  do  not  fight  if  the 
object  can  be  gained  without  doing  so. 

$,  Take  precautions  against  surprise ;  do  not  move  or 
enter  a  village,  copse,  etc,,  in  one  compact  body.  The 
formation  of  the  patrol  must  be  such  that  if  it  is  cut  off,  at 
least  one  man  can  get  back  with  the  information  already 
gEuned.  For  this  reason,  every  member  of  a  patrol,  while 
advancing  in  an  enemy*a  country,  must  take  notice  of  land* 
marks  and  distances  as  he  goes  along,  so  as  to  be  able  to  find 
his  way  back.  When  advancing  look  behind  from  time  to 
time,  so  that  the  appearance  of  the  country  may  be  familiar. 

4.  When  touch  with  the  enemy  is  gained,  do  not  be  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  send  back  a  man  to  report.  Remember 
the  number  of  messengers  available  is  small  and  that  as 
much  information  as  possible  must  be  conveyed  by  each  man 
sent.  Bare  reports  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy  are  of  little 
value  and  may  even  be  misleading.  Numbers,  arm,  extent 
of  position  held  and  activities  should  be  nc?ted  and  reported. 
If  the  enemy  is  not  found  where  he  was  expected,  informa- 
tsoa  to  this  efieci  should  be 
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5.  Avoid  drawing  attention  to  movements  of  the  patrol, 
e.g.  keep  ofi  roads  and  in  shadow  as  much  as  possible,  cover 
up  anything  that  will  reflect  the  sun,  avoid  crest  lines,  etc. 

Remember  that  to  go  and  return  by  the  same  road  may 
lead  to  being  ambushed. 

6.  Bo  not  halt  all  in  one  spot-  Have  men  out  watching  the 
approaches- 

7.  In  sending  a  written  report  think  over  what  has  to  be 
sent  before  commencing  to  write  ;  be  accurate  as  regards 
statements  concerning  places,  hours,  numbers  ;  do  not  waste 
time  in  writing  a  long  story, 

A  verbal  report  should  be  as  far  as  possible  in  the  same 
form  as  a  written  report.  Make  the  messenger  repeat  the 
message  before  he  leaves. 

8.  When  scouts  are  employed  to  carry  out  dismounted 
reconnaissances  from  any  type  of  vehicle,  they  must  be 
given  clear  instructions  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  rejoining. 
The  rendezvous  selected  should  afford  concealment  for  the 
vehicles. 

8.  Frepaiatlon  o!  wntien  reoonoaissance  reports 

L  The  most  satisfactory  method  is  to  divide  the  report 
Into  two  parts. 

Part  I  should  be  written  primarily  for  the  use  of  the  com¬ 
mander,  and  should  contain  a  general  description  of  the  out¬ 
standing  features  of  the  reconnaissance  to  enable  him  to 
obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  situation  :  it  should 
present  clearly  and  unencumbered  with  minor  detail  those 
points  of  which  he  will  have  to  take  account  in  arriving  at  his 
decision. 

Part  II  should  contain  detailed  information  collected  under 
headings,  and,  where  possible  arranged  in  tabular  form. 

2.  For  Part  I  set  headings  are  to  be  avoided,  though  it  is 
possible  to  indicatq  for  each  class  of  reconnaissance  certain 
points  which  should  invariably  receive  attention.  For  Part  II 
headings  usually  the  same  for  the  same  nature  of  reconnais¬ 
sance  can  be  justified.  The  disadvantages  in  the  case  of  a 
regular  form  are  counterbalanced  by  the  greater  ease  with 
which  the  report  can  be  analysed  and  diverse  reports  collated. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  distinguish  between  impressions  or 
hearsay  and  facts.  It  is  important  to  know  the  time  of  day 
and  year  when  a  reconnaissance  is  made, 

S.  Where  the  names  of  foreign  places  or  towns  are  spelt  in 
various  ways,  the  speUing  should  be  in  accordance  with  thai 
used  on  the  map,  or  where  no  map  is  available  the  anglicized 
form  should  be  used,  followed  by  the  local  form  in  brackets. 


4.  A  map»  ojc  sketch.  Is  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  a  recon¬ 
naissance  report.  It  is  a  graphical  presentation,  by  the  use 
of  conventional  signs,  of  certain  information  regarding  the 
area  represented*  In  it  can  be  recorded :  (cj)  the  existence 
of  certain  features,  natural  or  artificial ;  (h)  thek  positions 
relative  to  one  another ;  (c)  certain  facts  reg^diiig  them, 
e.g,,  the  forms  of  hill  features,  the  extent  and  outline  of  woods, 
the  shape  of  buildings,  or  the  course  of  streams, 

5.  Sketches  to  explain  reconnaissance  reports  of  roads, 
rivers  and  positions  in  attack  and  defence  are  usually  on 
scales  of  from  1  to  4  inches  to  1  mile.  Sketches  in  connection 
with  the  defence  of  a  town  or  village  or  for  the  selection  of  a 
camp  or  billeting  area  are  usually  on  a  scale  of  4  inches  to 
1  mile  or  larger* 

9.  Headings  for  reconnaissance  reports 

The  following  are  given  as  a  guide  to  the  points  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  furnishing  reports  : — 

Aerodrome  (or  Landing  ground). — Concealment  from  the 
air  (e.g. ,  proximity  to  rivers,  roads  or  other  prominent  features) ; 
surface  (nature,  whether  sufilcientiy  level  and  firm,  slope  and 
drainage,  estimate  of  work  required  to  level  or  remove 
obstruction)  j  area  (clear  run  of  600  yards  required  in 
principal  landing  direction,  which  should  preferably  be 
that  of  the  prevailing  wind)  shape  (giving  points  of  compass)  ; 
air  approaches  and  obstructions  to  landing  and  talang  off 
(e,g,,  trees,  telegraph  wires,  buildings)  ;  ground  approaches 
(i.e,,  accessibility  for  M.T.,  etc.)  and  communications ; 
accommodation  for  personnel ;  water  supply  ;  any  special 
local  meteorological  conditions  (s.g,,  prevailing  wind,  liability 
to  mist  or  fog)* 

Armoured  troops, — Nature  of  country  (as  afiecting  cross¬ 
country  movement),  obstacles  (woods,  streams,  marshes, 
hedges),  defiles  (including  towns  and  villages),  capacity  of 
bridges,  gradients,  nature  of  soil,  effect  of  :  lying-up 
areas  (capacity,  concealment  from  air,  protection)  '  supplies 
of  petrol  and  oil. 

Attack, — Extent  of  enemy  position,  location,  and  strength 
of  flanks,  obstacles  to  movement  of  armoured  fighting 
vehicles,  topographical  weaknesses  {e,g.,  defective  field  of 
fire,  lack  of  depth,  exposure  to  observation,  etc.)  ;  enemy 
dispositions  (guns,  machine  guns  and  anti-tank  weapons, 
facilities  for  observation,  cover  for  reserves,  likely  positions 
for  tanks,  etc.)  ;  entrenchments  and  wire,  obstacles  ;  lines 
of  attack  most  favourable  to  co-operation  between  the^arms : 
formiiig  np  places ;  dead  ground ;  observation  posts ; 
artillery  positions ;  suitability  of  ground  for  tanks  ;  bes* 
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positions  for  headquarters  and  lines  for  signal  communica¬ 
tions  ;  suitability  of  ground  and  roads  for  administrative 
arrangements,  etc. 

Bidets, — Capacity  of  town  or  village  for  men,  animals  and 
vehicles :  alternative  approaches  (to  avoid  congestion)  , 
water  supply  for  men,  watering  places  for  ammals  ;  positions 
for  headquarters  ;  assembly  places  ;  cover  from  air  obserya- 
tion  t  cov6r  from  bombsxdnicnt  (in  collsxSj  6tCf)  pcLrJnng 
places  for  armoured  fighting  vehicles,  guns  and  vehicles. 

In  a  billeting  report  based  on  the  population  of  ^  each 
parish  the  small  hamlets  in  each  parish  should  be  mentioned 
by  name,  as  well  as  the  parochial  headquarters. 

Bivouac  (or  camping  ground). — Extent,  nature  of  ground, 
shape, facilities  for  drainage,  approaches,  defensibility,  cover 
from  air  observation,  water  supply,  fuel,  forage. 


Name  of 
parish,  town 
or  village, 
or  reference 
No.  of  area 


(1) 


Headings  for  Pari  II 
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(4) 
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./ 


r 

(7) 


9 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(m 


*  Possibility  of  obtainiiig  concealment  from  air  observation 
,nd  attack  should  be  pirtienlarly  remarked  upon. 

Bniij?fi.“Material  (steel;  stone,  brick,  wood),  span,  number 
tf  arches  or  piers,  dimensions,  height  above  water,  rail,  or  road, 

oad  taken,  nature  or  river  or  stieam  (width,  depth),  materials 
available  for  repair,  defensibility* 
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Canals, — ^Depth,  width,  nature  of  banks  and  of  bottom 
locks,  bridges,  suitable  crossing  places  ;  boats  or  barges. 

Country, — Facilities  for  movement  of  tracked  or  wheeled 
vehicles,  cover  from  air ;  fiat;  undulating,  hilly,  open  or 
enclosed,  cultivated  or  not ;  nature  of  soil ;  town,  villages, 
farms,  number  of  inhabitants  ;  water  supply  ;  communica¬ 
tions  (railway,  road,  telegraph)  ;  defiles,  rivers,  streams, 
bridges  ;  land-marks,  observation  points ;  supplies,  forage, 
petrol,  oil ;  suitability  for  movement  of  all  arms  (including 
armoured  units). 

Defensive  depth  and  nature  ;  ground 

suitable  for  tanks  ;  anti-tank  obstacles  ;  best  positions  for 
flanks ;  facilities  for  observation  of  enemy  and  concealment 
of  own  troops  (including  reserves)  ;  field  of  fire ;  observation 
available  for  enemy  ;  strong  and  weak  points  ;  facilities  for 
surprise  *  covered  ways  within  the  position ;  advanced 
posts  ;  artillery  positions  ;  nature  of  soil  for  entrenchment ; 
natural  obstacles  (especially  against  armoured  fighting 
vehicles)  ;  wire  and  other  materials  available  locally  ;  villages 
and  buildings  and  suitability  for  defence  ;  covering  or  outpost 
position  ;  best  line  for  counter-attack  ;  suitabihty  of  ground 
and  roads  for  administrative  arrangements,  water  supply, 
etc. 

D^jS/e.™“Hature,  whether  commanded  by  neighbouring 
ground,  length,  width,  ground  on  near  and  far  side,  positions 
for  flanking  parties,  exposure  to  air  attack. 

Ford, — Depth,  nature  of  bottom,  distance  across,  whether 
straight  or  slanting,  methods  of  marking  or  recognizing  ford, 
nature  of  banks,  approaches,  ground  on  either  side,  defensi- 
bility. 

Landing  ground, — See  Aerodrome. 

Ohservaiion  post, — Nature  (hill,  tower,  tree,  haystack, 
building,  etc,),  extent  of  view  (a  panorama  sketch  may  be 
useful),  cover  available,  nature  of  approaches  {i.e,,  road,  path, 
etcOi  and  whether  concealed  or  mot. 

Railway, — Gauge,  number  of  lines,  weight  of  rail,  sleepers 
(wood  or  iron),  nature  of  ballast ;  embankments,  cuttings, 
tunnels,  bridges,  steep  gradients  ;  description  of  station  ; 
approaches  and  forming  up  places  (area,  water  supply, 
latrines  and  urinals,  etc.),  passenger  and  goods  sidings 
(number,  length  and  road  access),  platforms  (number,  length, 
breadth  and  height),  number  of  end-loading  and  other  ramps, 
fndlities  and  area  available  for  extension  of  station  yard, 
goods  sheds,  engine  sheds,  locomotive  turning  arrangementa  ; 
watea-  supply  :  lighting  arrangements  ;  office  aocommoda* 
tioo,  etc. 
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River. — Approaches  for  M,T.,  depth,  width,  current,  nature 
of  banks,  nature  of  bottom,  bridges,  fords,  ferries,  facilities 
to  swim  horses,  watering  places,  boats,  material  for  rafts, 
liability  to  flood. 

To  find  tHe  distance  between  any  two  points  A  and  B  when 
it  cannot  be  measured  directly.  From  B  (Fig.  1)  lay  ofl 
the  line  BD  as  nearly  at  right  angles  to  AB  as  possible,  D 
being  at  any  convenient  distance.  In  BD  select  a  point  C 
so  that  BC  is  some  multiple  of  CD,  From  D  lay  ofl  the  angle 
BDF  equal  to  the  angle  ABD,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
line  BD.  Make  DE  of  such  a  length  that  the  point  E  is  in 
line  with  A  and  C. 


Then  AB  :  BC  DE  ;  CD, 


or  AB 


BO  X  DE 

~os 


I 


n 
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Road, — Nature,  condition  of  surface,  width,  metalling, 
steep  gradients  :  bridges  (load  carried),  suitability  for  M.T. ; 
fenced  or  unfenced,  nature  of  ground  on  either  side  ;  defiles  ; 
points  of  tactical  importance  ;  liability  to  traffic  congestion, 
points  where  traffic  control  required,  turning  places  or 
circuits  for  M.T. ;  exposure  to  air  observation ;  telegraph 
and  telephone  lines  ;  proximity  of  materials  for  repair. 

The  bulk  of  information  required  about  roads  for  mihtary 
purposes  can  generally  be  shown  on  a  map  or  sketch-  To 
enable  this  to  be  done,  roads  will  be  classified  by  letters  as 
regards  width  and  by  figures  as  regards  surface  and  founda¬ 
tions,  viz. : — 

“  A  roads,  those  wide  enough  to  take  2  streams  of 
traffic  of  the  nature  denoted  by  the  subsequent 
figure 
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B  roads,  those  wide  enough  to  take  one  stream  o< 
traffic  of  the  nature  denoted  the  figure,  but  on 
,  which  individual  and  occasional  %'ehicles  can  pass 

the  stream. 

f  C  roads,  those  wide  enough  to  take  ofie  stream  of 
I  traffic  of  the  nature  denoted  by  the  figure,  but  on 

‘  which  passing  is  impossible  except  on  certain 

definite  passing  places. 

i  No.  I  category  roads  capable  of  taldng  heavy  M.T.,  viz,, 
'  3-ton  lorries,  heavy  guns,  etc. 

No,  2  category  roads  capable  of  taldng  light  M-T.  up  to 
1 -ton  lorries. 

No.  3  category  roads  capable  of  taking  H.T.  only. 

No,  4  category  roads  capable  of  taking  pack  feansport 
only,  or  bridle  paths. 


The  combination  of  these  factors  gives  the  following 
results ; — 


* 

Heaw 

m.t' 

Light ' 
M.T. 

i  2 

H.T. 

only. 

3 

Pack 

Trans¬ 

port 

4 

Two  streams 

A 

A1 

A2 

A3 

A4 

One  stream  with  occasional 

B 

B1 

B2 

B3 

B4 

passing 

One  stream  only  .  • 

C 

Cl 

C2 

C3 

C4 

Thus,  for  example,  a  road  sufficiently  wide  to  take  one 
stream  of  heavy  M.T.  traffic  only  will  be  described  as  Cl, 
and  this  classification  will  be  written  on  the  map  or  sketch, 
which  illustrates  the  road  report,  alongside  the  road  to  wffiich 
it  refers. 

In  addition,  when  the  surface  of  a  road  deteriorates  n  the 
wet  season,  its  classification  at  that  period  will  be  shown  in 
brackets.  For  example,  an  unmetalled  road  in^  a  semi- 
tropical  country,  capable  of  taking  2  streams  of  light  M.T , 
in  the  dry  season  and  only  H.T.  in  the  wet  season,  will  be 
shown  on  the  sketch  as  A2  (A3). 

Station, — See  Railway. 

Towns  and  villages, — Length,  width,  shape,  number  of 
inhabitants  ;  material  of  buildings  ;  facilities  for  billeting  ; 
defensibility  ;  water  supply  ;  means  of  lighting  (electricity, 
gas,  lamps)  ;  supplies  of  food,  forage,  oil,  petrol  ;  parking 
places,  traffic  control  arrangements ;  local  administration 
(names  and  addresses  of  chief  civil  functionaries,  etc.). 
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Water  supplies. — From  stream,  pond,  or  well  ;  fiowtag  or 
stagnant;  yield  in  gallons  an  hour;  fitness  for  men's 
drinking. 

3.0.  Eeoonnsfssjince  maps  anfl  sketciieft 

1.  General. — Every  sketch  should  show  the  following 
references : — 

(i)  Heading,  stating  the  purpose  of  the  reconnaissance. 

(ii)  Scale,  about  6  inches  in  length,  and  divided  into 

units  to  suit  the  purpose  of  the  sketch. 

(iii)  Description  of  method  used,  to  represent  relief, 

giving  V.I.  in  the  case  of  contours  and  form  lines. 

(iv)  North  point,  showing  true  or  ^id  and  magnetic 

north  and  giving  magnetic  variation. 

(v)  The  clear  signature  of  the  sketcher^ 

*(vi)  Date. 

(vii)  Statement  of  the  weather  conditions  under  which 
the  sketch  was  made. 

(viii)  Method  used  in  making  the  sketch  and  the  time 
taken,  in  order  that  the  user  may  judge  of  its 
accuracy. 

2.  Value  and  of  an  enlargemenL — Enlargement  if 
often  useful,  but  should  be  done  with  caution  and  a  ptopei 
sense  of  its  value  and  Umitatioris, 

Mere  enlargement  adds  nothing  to  the  Jnfonnation  given 
on  the  map,  which  remains  precisely  the  same  as  on  the  small 
scale  original.  The  details  on  a  small  scale  are  of  necessity 
generalized  and  in  seme  cases  exaggerated.  Enlargement 
may,  however,  be  advisable  for  one  or  other  of  the  followiirg 
purposes,  viz. : — 

(i)  To  serve  m  a  basis  for  a  more  detailed  sketch  at  * 

larger  scale. 

(ii)  To  provide  room  for  writing  notes  and  description. 

The  scale  of  the  original  must  be  stated  on  every  enlarge¬ 
ment. 

3.  r/4<!  method  of  enlarging  a  map. — The  general  idea  ot 
enlarging  by  eye  is  to  copy  the  detail  shown  inside  a  small 
figure  (square,  triangle,  etc.)  on  the  map  into  a  similar  but 
larger  figure  on  the  fresh  paper.  In  theoiy  it  does  not 
matter  what  sort  of  a  figure  is  chosen,  but  in  practice  the 
figure  which  is  easiest  to  draw  ia  naturally  the  best.  Usually 
enlarging  is  done  by  ''  squares  ”  because  many  maps  are 
already  squared,  and  require  no  further  subdi^'ision  except 
by  drawing  in  the  diagoi^s,  as  in  the  so-called  Union  Jack 
method.  If  diagonals  are  drawn  in,  other  lines  may  be  added 
by  joining  up  the  points  at  which  fihe  diagonals  intersect  each 
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otiiei*  By  djrawMig  tdi  tiiesc  liaes  tho  m&p  wtli  be  divided 
into  small  triangles*  However  the  map  is  divided,  and  in 
practice  it  will  be  wise  to  keep  to  the  grid  squares  and  their 
diagonals,  the  fresh  paper  must  be  divided  up  in  the  same  * 
way,  and  the  detaii  sketched  in  at  its  enlarged  scale  by  eye* 

II.  li’anorama  drawings  and  landscape  sketobdng 

1.  Panorama  drawing  Is  the  art  of  reproducing  on  paper 
the  view  obtained  by  an  observer  from  any  given  point. 

The  principles  to  be  observed  in  making  a  panorama  are 
as  follows  : — - 

(i)  A  definite  proportion  of  the  time  available  lor  pro¬ 

ducing  the  panorama  should  be  spent  in  the 
careful  study  of  the  ground  with  the  naked  eye 
and  with  binoculars. 

(ii)  The  principles  of  perspective  must  be  followed  as 

far  as  possible. 

(iii)  Absolute  simplicity  is  essential  in  a  military  pano¬ 

rama.  No  line  should  be  drawn  on  the  paper 
without  a  definite  idea  as  to  what  tdiat  line  is  to 
represent  and  as  to  the  necessity  for  it. 

(iv)  All  natural  objects,  such  as  buildings,  trees,  hedges, 

roads,  should  be  shown  by  conventional  outHne 
only, 

(v)  A  firm,  continuous  line  should  be  used  throughout* 

Feathered  and  undecided  lines  must  be  avoided. 

r 

The  following  should  be  available  :  a  service  protractor, 
or  a  suitably  graduated  ruler,  a  length  of  string,  a  pencil 
capable  of  producing  both  fine  and  firm  black  lines  (an  "  H,” 
say),  a  rubber  and  suitable  paper,  squared  for  preference. 

2.  It  will  be  found  that  about  30  degrees  of  arc  is  a 
maximum  suitable  area  to  draw  on  a  single  sheet  and  that, 
should  larger  scope  be  required,  two  panoramas,  subsequently 
to  be  stuck  together,  should  be  prepared. 

3.  A  convenient  method  of  making  a  decision  aa  to  the 
extent  of  the  country  to  be  drawn  on  each  panorama  is  to 
hold  a  service  protractor  about  11  inches  from  the  eye,  to 
close  one  eye  and  consider  the  section  of  the  country  thus 
blotted  out  by  the  protractor  to  be  the  area  to  be  sketched. 
The  extent  of  this  area  may  be  varied  by  moving  the  protractor 
nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  eye,  and  once  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  distance  has  been  selected  it  must  be  kept  constant 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  string  attached  to  the  protractor  and 
held  between  the  teeth. 

A  service  protractor  held  11  inches  from  the  eye  subtends 
•iTi  angle  oS  app[ro3dmatcly  25  degrees. 
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4.  The  next  step  Is  to  fix  on  the  paper  all  outstanding 
points  in  the  landscape  in  their  coriect  relative  positions. 
This  is  done  by  denoting  the  horizontal  distances  of  such 
points  from  the  edge  of  the  area  to  be  drawn  and  their  vertical 
distances  above  the  bottom  line  of  this  area,  or  below  the 
horizon.  The  horizontal  distances  in  the  picture  may  be 
obtained  by  lowering  the  protractor  and  noting  which 
graduation  on  its  upper  edge  coincides  with  the  feature 
which  it  is  desired  to  plot :  the  protractor  can  then  be  laid 
on  the  paper  and  the  position  of  the  feature  marked  above  the 
graduation  noted.  Vertical  distances  may  be  similarly 
obtained  by  turning  the  protractor  with  its  long  side  vertical. 
Thus  the  exact  position  of  any  piece  of  detail  may  be  plotted 
accurately  upon  the  paper. 

Squared  pamr 
assistance  to  the 

5.  When  ail  the  important  features  have  been  plotted  on 
the  pa^er  in  their  correct  relative  positions,  the  intermediate 
detail  is  added,  either  by  eye  or  by  further  measurements 
from  these  plotted  points.  All  the  original  lines  must  be 
drawn  in  lightly  and,  when  the  work  is  completed,  it  must 
be  examined  carefully  and  compared  with  the  landscape  to 
make  sure  that  no  detail  of  military  significance  has  been 
omitted.  The  work  may  now  be  drawn  in  more  firmly, 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  pencil  lines  must  become  darker 
and  firmer  as  they  approach  the  foreground, 

6.  In  completing  the  sketch,  the  following  methods  of 
representing  natural  objects  in  a  conventional  manner  should 
be  borne  in  mind  : — 

Outstanding  points, — All  outstanding  points  which  might 
readily  be  selected  as  a  reference  point  when  describing 
targets,  such  as  oddly  shaped  trees,  outstanding  buildings, 
towers,  etc.,  should  be  carefully  drawn  and  made  to  represent 
their  natural  appearance  if  possible. 

They  must  be  accentuated  ■  with  an  arrow  and  a  line 
bearing  a  suitable  label,  e.g.,  **  Outstanding  tree  with  large 
withered  branch,”  or  **  Square  embattled  tower  ”  and  the 
map  reference  given  where  possible. 

Rivers, — A  double  line  with  its  width  diminishing  as  it 
recedes  should  be  employed.  Where  the  actual  water^s  edge 
is  to  be  shown,  the  line  may  be  slightly  waved. 

Trees, — Trees  should  be  represented  by  outline  only. 
Some  attempt  should  be  made  to  show  the  characteristic 
shape  of  individual  trees  in  the  foregound. 

Woods, — Woods  in  the  distance  should  be  shown  by  outline 
only.  In  the  foreground  the  tops  of  individual  trees  may  be 
indicated.  They  may  also  be  shaded,  the  depth  of  shading 
becoming  less  ae  the  distance  from  the  observer  increases. 


,  as  supplied  in  Army  Book  153,  will  be  of 
beginner. 
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ii!aaij.'«-Haads  stiotild  ba  showa  by  a  double  contiDDOQ& 
line,  diminisMag  in  width  as  it  recedes, 

Raiiways. — Railways  are  indicated  in  the  distance  by  a 
single  line  with  the  telegraph  poles  shown  by  vertical  ticks : 
in  the  foreground  as  a  double  line  with  small  cross  lines 
{indicative  of  sleepers)  to  prevent  confusion  with  roads. 

Churches, — In  simple  outline  sufficient  to  show  whether 
tower  or  spire  is  denoted- 

Tomns  and  villages, — Definite  rectangular  shapes  denote 
houses,  with  indication  of  towers,  factory  chimneys  and  out¬ 
standing  buildings  where  they  occur- 

Cuttings  and  embankments, be  denoted  by  the 
usual  map  conventional  sign — a  firm  line  with  ticks  at  right 
angles  to  it,  diminishing  in  thickness  from  top  to  bottom. 

Moorland  and  heath  may  also  be  shown  by  the  usual  map 
conventional  sign — groups  of  short  upright  ticks. 

In  all  types  of  country,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
mountainous  areas,  the  vertical  scale  of  a  panorama  should 
be  exaggerated  in  relation  to  the  horizontal  scale,  in  order 
that  minor  folds  of  ground  may  be  easily  distinguished.  A 
suitable  exaggeration  is  that  of  2:1,  which  means  that  every 
vertical  measurement  taken  to  fix  the  outstanding  points  in 
the  landscape  would  be  doubled,  while  the  horizontal  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  same  points  will  remain  the  same, 

IS.  Dhe  intelligent  obseifTation  and  co-apeiaiion  of  all  ranks 

1.  A  great  responsibility  fox  collecting  information  falls  on 
the  troops  in  contact  with  the  enemy  and  all  ranks  should 
constantly  be  reminded  of  their  duty  m  this  connection. 
Every  individual  officer  and  man  must  be  restlessly  inquisitive 
in  the  quest  of  information  and  must  report  anything  that  he 
observes, 

2.  All  ranks  must  understand  the  necessity  for  reporting 
their  own  positions,  movements  and  the  action  of  the  enemy 
on  their  front  and,  if  it  can  be  seen,  on  the  front  of  fiank  units. 
In  addition  to  contact  with  the  enemy,  attention  must  be 
constantly  paid  to  the  maintenance  of  touch  with  neighbouring 
bodies  of  our  troops. 

3.  In  addition  to  reporting  all  movements  and  activities  of 
the  enemy  which  they  observe,  much  valuable  information 
can  be  gleaned  from  shelling  reports.  Reports  should  include 
as  much  of  the  following  as  possible  : — 

(i)  Exact  times  shelling  began  and  ended. 

(ii)  Bearing  of  the  flash  or  report  of  the  hostile  gun  (the 

map  reference  of  the  place  fiotn  which  the  bearing 
fa  taken  should  be  given). 
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(lU)  Area  shelled. 

(iv)  Damage  done. 

(v)  Nature  of  fire  (registiation  or  bombardment,  etc,). 

(vi)  Number  of  guns  firing  and  rate  of  fire. 

(vii)  Whether  guns  or  howitzers  and  if  possible  the 

calibre, 

13.  Examination  of  Prisoners  of  War 

1.  Prisoners  of  war  form  one  of  the  most  valuable  sources 
of  information  available  to  the  intelligence  organization  in 

the  field,  ^  j 

The  following  are  guiding  principles  in  the  utilization  oi 

this  source* 

2.  Examination  of  prisoners  of  war  falls  into  two  cate¬ 
gories  : — 

Qaiegory  A,  (Preliminary  examination) 

That  performed  by  the  intelligence  personnel  of  units, 
brigades  and  divisions  and  on  occasion  by  the  personnel 
carrying  out  reconnaissances. 

This  category  is  confined  to  the  interrogation  of  prisoners 
regarding : — 

(i)  The  identity  of  their  own  unit. 

(ii)  The  spot  where  they  were  captured. 

(iii)  The  units  flanking  their  unit* 

(iv)  The  units  in  reserve  and  their  locations. 

(v)  The  enemy's  local  intentions  and  morale. 

(vi)  The  casualties  of  their  own  unit  in  recent  fighting- 

Category  S.  (Detailed  interrogation) 

That  performed  by  the  intelligence  personnel  of  corps  head¬ 
quarters  and  of  G.H.Q. 

3.  The  reasons  for  this  diSerence  in  procedure  are  as 
follows  :■ — 

(i)  The  brief  interrogation  suggested  for  category  (A) 
comprises  all  that  is  normally  of  immediate 
importance  to  local  commanders,  and  is  all  that 
the  personnel  and  staffs  concerned  have  time  to 
carry  out  in  battle. 

fii)  The  briefer  this  interrogation,  the  quicker  will  vital 
information  regarding  identification  reach  the 
higher  command,  and  the  sooner  can  prisoners 
be  evacuated  to  ccrps  headquartep,  where 
lacllitles  eaist  for  exhahF-tive  examination. 


4.  The  importance  of  the  earliest  possible  receipt  at  G.H.Q, 
of  enemy  identifications  is  such  that  the  channel  through 
which  they  will  be  reported  will  be ; — 

(i)  From  units  direct  to  divisions  (repeating  to  brigades) . 

(ii)  From  divisions  direct  to  G.H.Q,  (repeating  to  corps)  ^ 

5.  It  is  undesirable  that  prisoners  should  be  asked  questions 
by  unauthorized  persons,  as  such  action  is  apt  to  irritate  the 
prisoner  and  warn  him  what  sort  of  questions  to  expect. 

Escorts  will,  therefore,  be  ordered  to  permit  no  conversation 
between  prisoners  and  any  persons  other  than  intelligence 
personnel* 

6.  Examination  should  take  place  as  soon  as  possible,  in 
order  that  information  on  which  urgent  action  is  required  may 
be  secured  without  delay.  Moreover,  not  only  are  better 
results  obtained  before  prisoners  have  had  time  to  recover 
from  the  strain  of  battle,  but  they  are  thus  given  less  time  to 
invent  stories  ;  furthermore,  the}^  may  be  in  possession  of 
information  wMch  should  reach  the  fighting  troops  and  higher 
formations  at  the  earliest  moment. 

An  examination  carried  out  under  an  intense  hostile 
artillery  fire  is  seldom  profitable. 

7.  Prisoners  should  be  interrogated  singly  and  out  of  sight 
and  hearing  of  each  other.  Those  who  have  been  examined 
should  be  kept  separate  from  the  rest ;  otherwise  those  await¬ 
ing  examination  will  be  forewarned  as  to  the  type  of  question 
to  expect,  and  will  thus  gain  an  opportunity  to  coneoct 
answers. 

When  batches  of  prisoners  of  whom  only  some  have  been 
mterrogated  are  sent  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  formation,  a 
note  to  that  efiect  should  be  given  to  the  escort  by  the  officer 
who  has  conducted  the  examination ;  the  note  should  be 
addressed  to  the  next  examining  officer  and  should  state 
exactly  which  prisoners  have  been  interrogated.  The  escort 
should  be  warned  to  keep  these  separate. 


14.  Clustody  and  disposal  of  prisoners  of  war 

1.  Captured  officers  and  N.C.Os.  will  be  immediately 
separated  from  their  men  ;  otherwise  they  will  probably 
caution  them  against  talking. 

2.  Officers*  documents,  and  those  of  N.C.Os.  (except  the 
latter's  pay  books  and  identity  discs),  should  be  taken  from 
them  at  once,  as  otherwise  they  may  destroy  valuable  informa- 
lion. 

3.  They  will  then  be  conducted  to  the  unit  ccUectiiig  point, 
whence  they  are  moved  to  the  diviskoaal  collectiag  point  ©r 
points. 
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4.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  aTi  aviator  prisoners 
should  be  interrogated  as  early  as  possible  at  corps  head¬ 
quarters  by  the  corps  intelligence  stafi  in  conjunction  with 
air  force  intelligence  officers. 

The  unit  or  formation  within  whose  area  an  enemy  aircraft 
falls  is  responsible  for  safeguarding  it,  its  occupants  and  its 
contents.  An  immediate  report  should  be  sent  to  divisional 
headquarters,  who  must  take  over  responsibility  as  soon  as 
possible  and  must  inform  corps  headquarters  at  once. 

In  the  event  of  enemy  aviators  being  captured  in  a  I*,  of  C. 
area,  air  force  headquarters  will  be  informed  forthwith.  The 
prisoners  will  not  be  examined  except  by  an  army  intelligence 
officer  or  air  force  representative. 

5.  Civilians  should  not  normally  be  subjected  to  preliminary 
examination  at  unit  and  divisional  coUecting  points. 

16,  Captmced  donamentii 

1 .  All  documents,  even  though  they  appear  to  be  unimpor¬ 
tant  scraps  of  paper,  should  be  regarded  as  likely  sources  of 
information.  Letters,  telegrams,  newspapers,  etc.,  found  in 
captured  post  and  telegraph  offices  may  contain  the  most 
valuable  information. 

2.  The  routine  for  the  handling  of  captured  documents  ta 

as  follows : — 

(i)  The  documents  taken  from  officer  and  N.G.O. 
prisoners  are  placed  in  labelled  sandbags  (sepasrate 
bags  being  used  for  officers*  and  H.C.Os*.  docu¬ 
ments)  and  given  to  the  escort,  who  hand  them 
over  to  the  provost  establishment,  together  with 
the  prisoners,  at  the  divisional  collecting  point. 
To  this  end  unit  intelligence  officers  must  exercise 
foresight  and  arrange  for  the  provision  of  sand¬ 
bags  and  labels  to  company  or  equivalent  com¬ 
manders. 

The  tank  and  file  of  the  prisoners  are  carefully 
watched,  to  see  tha.t  they  do  not  throw  away  their 
documents,  which  should  normally  be  left  in  their 
possession  until  they  reach  divisional  headquarters, 

3.  Units  and  formations  have  their  own  individual  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  this  matter.  These  are  as  follows  ■— 

(i)  A  unit's  main  responsibilit}*  is  to  pass  captured  docu¬ 

ments  back  to  divisional  headquarters  without 
examination  and  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

(ii)  Brigade  headquarters  conduct  no  exaxmnation  of 

captured  documents,  but  expedite  their  passage 
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Security 

J,  To  take  every  precaution  that  may  prevent  the  enemy 
from  gaining  information  ia  the  responsibility  of  all  troops  and 
not  merely  of  the  intelligence  sta0. 

2.  If  the  enemy  learnsi  particulars  of  the  extent  of  our  know¬ 
ledge  in  regard  to  his  own  situation  or  plana,  it  may  enable 
him  to  deduce  our  probable  line  of  action  and  to  take  measures 
to  forestall  it, 

3.  It  should  be  a  matter  of  discipline  that  officers  and  other 
ranks  must  never  discuss  subjects  relative  to  naval,  military 
or  air  work  operations  or  movements  of  any  kind  in  the 
presence  or  hearing  of  any  stranger  whatever,  whether  in 
uniform  or  not,  whether  on  leave  or  in  the  theatre  of  war, 

4.  Instructions  for  the  security  of  signal  traffic,  codes  and 
ciphers  must  be  rigidly  adhered  to  by  all  concerned.  To 
check  TTTGgularities  a  whole  day's  messages  should  occasionally 
be  scrutinized. 

Matters  connected  with  signal  security  in  the  held  are 
discussed  in  detail  in  Pamphlet  No.  2. 

5.  Cameras  will  not  be  taken  into  the  field  unless  specia 
permission  to  do  so  has  first  been  obtained* 

17.  Confiiiot  o!  British  prisoners  of  war 

1.  One  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  iiitelUgence  in  the 
field  is  the  information  which  may  be  obtained  from  a  prisoner 
of  war.  One  soldier,  uninstructecl  as  regards  reticence,  may, 
if  be  is  captured,  betray  the  projected  surprise  manoeuvre  of 
an  army  by  his  answers  to  the  seemingly  innocent  questions 
of  an  adept  interrogator. 

2.  Under  international  law,  every  prisoner  of  war  is  bound 
to  give,  if  questioned  on  the  subject,  his  rank,  true  name  and 
number ;  if  he  infringes  this  rule  he  is  liable  to  have  the 
advantages  given  to  prisoners  of  his  class  curtailed. 

3.  The  duty  of  a  soldier  when  captured  is  therefore  to 
refuse  any  information  to  the  enemy,  except  his  rank,  true 
name  and  number.  On  no  account  is  he  to  state  the  unit  or 
formation  to  which  he  belongs  or  which  he  was  accompanying 
when  captured,  or  to  answer  any  questions  about  British 
uniform  or  badges. 

4.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  although  the  right  of 
interrogation  is  not  limited  to  name,  rank  and  number,  yet  a 
prisoner  of  war  is  not  bound  to  answer  any  other  question, 
and  cannot  be  punished  or  submitted  to  any  disadvantages 
for  refusing  to  do  so.  A  prisoner  of  war  cannot  be  punished 
for  giving  false  information  about  his  own  army. 
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5.  Tha  siafesi  procedure  is  give  iisae  Information  r^Egarding 
name  and  rank  or  number  to  wldch  the  Interrogator  is  entitled 
and  to  decline  to  anawor  further  questions.  Attempts  to 
give  misleading  information  may  do  more  harm  than  good, 
and  may  lead  to  the  extraction  of  true  information  eventually. 

6.  Ail  should  also  be  instructed  that  theli  obligations  aa 
regards  reticence  do  not  cease  with  their  actual  Interrogation, 
The  enemy  will  probably  make  arrangements  for  placing 
agents  as  pseudo  prisoners  for  listening  to  prisoners  ^nv^isa- 
tions  wlicii  tJisy  tiiinfe  iluiit  tticy  cssmot  t)ii  ovcriisjirQ*  liifly 
must  therefore  bo  very  careful  when  they  speak  and  to  whom 
they  speak;  they  should  hold  conversation  with  no  one 
(British  or  otherwise)  whom  they  cannot  personally  identify 
as  a  comrade,  and  even  then  they  may  be  within  range  of 
listening  apparatus. 

7.  At  the  termination  of  hostilities  a  prisoner  who  has 
committed  treachery  or  given  information  to  the  enemy  while 
a  prisoner  la  liable  to  saver©  disciplinary  action. 

18.  Gensordhlp 

1 .  Genaorshlp  of  correspondence  is  carried  ou  t  witniu  onitSi 
stafi  and  service  by  the  "  franking  "  of  all  private  correspond^ 

ence* 

2.  The  franking  of  all  outgoing  correspondence  incliKiing 
parcels  will  be  carried  out  by  officers  of  the  unit  formation 
to  which  the  writers  belong  or  are  attached.  Eve^  com¬ 
munication  will  be  franked  by  an  officer  before  the  unit 
censor's  stamp  is  impressed,  with  the  following  exceptions  : 

(i)  Field  service  postcards. 

(ii)  The  green  envelope. 

3.  The  word  “outgoing”  applies  to  ail  correspondence 
despatched  within  the  theatre  of  operations,  includii^  that 
intended  for  delivery  at  some  other  place  within  the  theatre. 
“Incoming”  correspondence,  arriving  at  the  theatre  of 
operations  from  without,  will  only  be  subject  to  censorsmp 
as  and  when  specially  ordered  by  the  home  authorities. 

19,  Eegnlatioos  foi  the  oonteafes  o!  correspondence 

1.  The  objects  of  censorship  can  only  be  attained  by  the 
rigorous  suppression  of  certain  classes  of  aubject-inatter  in 

correspondence,  ^  l-jj  .. 

Allusions  to  any  of  the  following  matters  are  forbidden  at 

all  times  in  private  correspondence  during  a  war,  wnether 

relating  to  naval,  military,  or  air  forces  or  operations 

(1)  Strength,  moral  or  physical  state,  or  organization  of 
our  forces,  including  any  comment  on  the  absence 
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tormation,  or  dlsciostjro  regarding  the  foimatioa  to 
which  any  unit  ia  attached  or  belougis. 
fii)  Location  or  movement  of  any  naval,  military,  or  air 
force  nnits  or  detachments,  arrival  or  lack  of 
reinforoements. 

(iii)  Armament  or  equipment  of  any  kind. 

(iv)  Distmgnighing  signs  used  for  the  identification  of 

formatioiLS,  units,  and  their  transport. 

(v)  Plans  and  forecasts  or  orders  for  future  operations, 

whether  known  or  merely  rumoured  or  sarmisad. 

(vi)  Communications — such  as  the  use,  condition,  or 

probable  extensions  of  roads,  railways,  or  other 
transportation  facilities,  bridging  operations,  etc. 

(vii)  State  of  the  maintenance  services,  incindmg  any 
reference  to  reserves. 

(vm)  Position  or  description  of  billets,  bivouacs  or  camps. 

(ix)  Casualties  before  of^ciai  publication. 

(x)  Effect  of  any  action  by  the  enemy,  nAny  remark 

which  might  tend,  if  published,  to  encourage  the 
enemy,  to  cause  despondency  in  our  own  foroes  or 
people,  or  to  incite  a  feeling  of  hostility  among  the 
people  in  the  theatre  of  war  or  in  neutral  oountries. 
(xi)  Criticisms  and  statements  calculated  to  bring  into 
disrepute  our  forces  or  those  of  our  allies. 

2,  IMvate  correspondence  in  the  field  will  be  in  plain 
language.  Codes,  ciphers,  and  shorthand  will  not  be  per¬ 
mitted.  Picture  postcards  Avill  be  suppressed  by  fraakiDg 
officers  if  they  may  in  any  way  disclose  the  writer's  present 
or  past  location,  or  the  route  by  which  movements  of  the 
writer's  unit  have  taken  place.  "It  is  not  permitted  either  in 
the  address  or  text  of  coirespondence  to  connect  the  name  of 
a  place  with  that  of  a  unit,  or  the  name  of  a  unit  with  the 
de^gnation  of  an  army  post  office. 

3,  It  is  forbidden  to  send,  or  to  attempt  to  send,  to  nn- 
authorixed  persons  :•» 

(i)  Official  documents,  including  intelligence  summaries, 

orders,  reports,  maps,  etc,,  or  to  disclose  their 
contents  except  in  the  course  of  duty. 

(ii)  Any  document  captured  from  the  enemy,  or  found 

in  places  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and'  any  docu¬ 
ment  containing  information  about  the  enemy, 

(iii)  Any  official  document  belonging  to  the  civil  authori¬ 
ties  in  allied  or  enemy  territory. 

4,  It  is  forbidden  to  despatch  to  neutral  or  enemy 
countries  : — 

Photographs  or  pictorial  matter  of  any  kind,  from 
whatever  source  Vhe7  niny  have  been  obtained 
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5.  It  is  forbidden  to  communicate  to  the  Press  eacfipi 
through  the  duly  autborired  channel 

6.  It  is  forbidden  to  send  through  the  post  photographs  or 
films  except  those  taken  under  proper  authority. 

7.  It  is  forbidden  to  insert  advertisements  or  letters  in  any 
publication  inviting  correspondence  with  strangers,  or  to 
enter  into  correspondence  with  any  stranger  in  response  to 
such  advertisements  or  invitations. 

The  greatest  caution  and  reserve  are  necessary  in  acknow¬ 
ledging  presents  from  unknown  donors,  or  in  replying  to  trade 
circulars  from  unknown  merchants  and  dealers,  especially 
those  in  neutral  countries. 

8.  It  is  forbidden  to  make  use  of  the  civil  postal  service  in 
a  theatre  of  operations,  or  to  transmit  correspondence  by  the 
hand -of  an  officer  soldier  or  civilian  proceeding  outside  the 
theatre  of  operations,  except  by  a  recognized  military 
messenger  service, 

go.  Field  service  poetc&rds 

1.  The  held  service  postcard  will  not  be  franked  or  other¬ 
wise  delayed  in  transit,  provided  that 

(i)  In  the  case  of  Army  Form  A  2042,  nothing  has  been 

added  except  the  address,  name  of  sender,  and 
date  of  despatch,  and  of  the  last  communication 
received,  and  lines  erasing  sentences  not  required. 

(ii)  In  the  case  of  nArmy  Form  A  2042 A,  H,  or  C,  they  have 

been  used  only  for  the  purpose-  for  which  they  are 
issued. 

The  copyright  of  the  field  service  postcard  is  vested  in  the 
Crown  I  the  use  of  any  imitation  of  it  is  an  infringement  of 
the  copyright- 


SI,  The  green  envelope 

j  .  The  green  envelope  (Army  Form  A  3078)  is  issued  to 
the  troops  for  the  transmission  of  letter  relating  to  private 
and  family  matters  only.  The  green  envelope  will  be  posted 
by  the  sender's  unit  without  franking,  but  its  contents  are 
liable  to  censorship  at  the  base.  Their  provision  will  be 
regarded  as  a  privilege  liable  to  be  withdrawn  at  any  time. 
The  existence  of  these  envelopes  will  not  be  used  as  a  means 
to  absolve  officervS  from  the  duties  of  regimental  censorship, 
or  to  induce  or  compel  men  to  send  all  their  letters  by  them. 
Any  misuse  of  the  envelope  or  infraction  of  the  regulation? 
for  its  use  will  be  regarded  as  a  seriops  offencje. 
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SB'PBliDpe  will  be  tased  subject  fo  foSlO'srlng 
r*5j?iilatioQ3  : — 

(i)  The  certificate  regarding  its  contents,  printed  on  the 

face  of  the  envelope,  is  signed  by  the  sender, 

(ii)  Green  envelopes  cannot  be  registered  and  should  not 

be  used  for  the  transmission  of  money  or  valuables, 

(iii)  Writers  may  enclose  up  to  three  of  their  own  letters 

in  ordinary  covers  in  one  green  envelope.  When 
used  for  niore  than  one  letter  the  green  envelope 
iftdll  be  addressed  to  the  deputy  chief  censor.  The 
covers  of  the  enclosed  letters  will  be  left  open  by 
the  sender. 

The  copyright  of  the  green  envelope  is  vested  in  th  “  Crown  ; 
the  use  of  any  imitation  of  it  is  an  infringement  of  the  copy¬ 
right. 

2.  Special  arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  censorship  of 
letters  in  foreign  languages,  which  when  they  cannot  be 
censored  in  the  writer's  unit,  will  be  sent  under  cover  to  the 
censor  staff. 


22.  The  franking  of  oorrespondenee 

1.  It  is  the  duty  of  officers  who  frank  correspondence  to 
open,  delay,  and,  if  necessary,  destroy  any  private  com¬ 
munication  which  contravenes  the  censorship  regulations, 
or  to  suppress  any  statement  therein  without  informing  the 
sender.  Particular  cstre  is  required  in  frankiiig  or  censoring 
letters  addressed  to  men  in  other  parts  of  the  theatre  of  war 
owing  to  the  risk  of  such  correspondence  falling  into  enemy 
hands. 

2,  No  remarks  or  comments  will  be  written  on  any  com- 
munication  by  the  franking  officer  or  censor.  If,  for  military 
reasons,  a  remark  is  required,  it  will  be  written  on  a  separate 
sheet  of  paper, 

3,  Officers  franking  correspondence  will  respect  and 
preserve  the  secrecy  of  information  which  comes  into  their 
possession  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  They  will  on 
no  account  discuss  or  divulge  any  such  matters  either  in 
public  or  in  private,  except  when  the  interests  of  the  public 
service  require  a  report  to  senior  authority, 

4.  The  covers  of  all  correspondence,  except  green  envelopes, 
will  be  left  open  by  the  sender  and  will  be  closed  by  the 
franking  officer.  Any  cover  that  has  to  be  opened  will  be 
closed  with  labels  provided  for  the  purpose.  Office  stamps  of 
units  will  not  be  impressed  on  the  covers,  either  of  official  or 
of  private  corraspondencec: 
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5  An  officer  of  a  unit  franking  a  communication  Is 
sible  for  ascertaining  that  it  contains 

He  will  write  his  name,  without  unit  or  rank,  initials 

the  text  and  on  the  address  side  of  the  cover,  if  any.  , 

not  sufficient.  He  will  then  close  the  and  forward 

it  to  the  holder  of  the  unit  censor  stamp  for  stampi  g. 

6  Registered  correspondence  will  be  franked  in  the  presen^ 

fhPTi  tifi  closed  3ilso  in  tlis  prcscncs  of  tn  ^ 

representative,  who  will  be  responsible  that  the  contents  are 

complete,  except  for  censored  matter. 


SB.  Xhe  Qnit  eensor  stamp 

1  Each  censor  stamp  Is  distinguished  by  a  number,  and 
stamps  are  not  transferable.  They  will  be  used  only  by 
commander  of  the  unit,  area,  garrison  or  post  to 
are  fesued,  or  by  an  officer  appointed  by  him.  V? 

printing  the  unit's  censor  stamp  on  any  com^mcataon.  t  ^ 
nffirer  resDonsible  for  the  stamp  will  assure  himself  that  it  is 
Sed  b^rperson  authorized  to  do  so.  The  censor  st^p 
will  be  applied  on  the  top  left-hand  corner  of  the  coi^,  clear 

of  impressions  of  a  censor  stamp  to  be  affixed  separately 
strictly  forbidden. 

9  rnrresTJondeQce  from  a  unit  not  holding  a  censor  stamp 
will  be  franked  as  laid  down  in  Sec.  22,  and  passed  for  stampii^ 
and  msting  to  the  nearest  unit  holding  a  censor  sta  .p. 
Possession  of  a  censor  stamp  imposes  on  the  holder  " 

tion  to  stamp  franked  letters  for  units  not  m  possession  of  a 
stamp  When  this  procedure  is  impracticable, 
ence  may  be  franked  in  the  unit,  tied  in  bundles,  and  posted 

unSamSd  bearing  a  label  marked  -  franked  correspondence 

unstampea,  g  ^  bundles  will  1^  censored  at 

thT^base.'  Official*  correspondence  will  not  be  included  in 
these  bundles. 

3  The  army  postal  service  is  authorized  to  refuse  to  accept 

for  tranfmissiou  communications  which  do  comply  witb 

the  regulations  on  franking  and  ® 

of  the  unstamped  bundles  of 

When  communications  are  not  accepted  for  th  • 

^stal  service  will  return  them  to  the  sender  s  unit. 


4  Every  precaution  will  be  taken  to  P/event  f  censoi 
ifcamp  from  Lling  into  improper  hands,  o’"  bemg  l^t.  H  h 
nf  capture  bv  the  enemv,  it  will  be  destioyea.  in 
oss^of  »  stamp  will  be  reported  by  telegram  immediate!: 


direct  to  the  chief  field,  censor  at  and  a  report  for¬ 

warded  as  early  as  possible  explaining  the  circumstanGes.  If 
a  unit  which  holds  a  censor  stamp  is  disbanded  or  leaves  the 
theatre  of  operations,  the  censor  stamp  will  be  returned  to 
the  deputy  chief  censor  by  the  commander.  If  such  a  unit 
is  materiaUy  modified  in  composition  or  is  altered  in  designa¬ 
tion,  a  notification  will  be  sent  to  the  chief  field  censor. 


24.  Parcels  and  telegrams 

1.  Parcels  will  be  examined  and  franked  in  units  before 
despatch,  and  will  bear  on  the  outside  a  declaration  of  their 
contents.  After  stamping  by  the  unit  censor  they  should  be 
despatched  to  field  post  offices  under  arrangements  which 
will  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  being  opened  on  the  way 
by  the  sender  or  other  persons. 

2.  Private  telegrams,  if  permitted,  are  subject  to  censorship 
in  the  manner  prescribed  for  postal  correspondence.  Tele¬ 
phone  conversations  cannot  be  censored  but  they  can  be  over¬ 
heard.  The  prevention  of  any  leakage  of  military  information 
by  this  channel  is  therefore  dependent  on  the  discretion  and 
discipline  of  all  ranks. 


25.  Addrwea 

1 ,  The  correct  postal  address  of  his  unit  will  be  made  known 
to  every  soldier.  No  addition  to  this  address  will  be  per¬ 
mitted,  In  case  of  doubt  regarding  the  correct  military  postal 
address  of  any  unit  the  local  army  postal  authorities  should 
be  consulted.  The  use  of  a  civil  address  is  forbidden, 

2,  Writers'  addresses  ma^  not  be  given  on  postcards,  nor  is 
the  use  of  stationery  permitted  which  is  headed,  embossed, 
or  printed  with  any  matter  calculated  to  disclose  the  location 
of  the  writer  or  of  any  unit. 

3,  The  rules  given  above  for  the  addresses  and  subject- 
matter  of  correspondence  will  be  applied  equally  to  packages 
and  parcels,  whether  sent  by  post  or  by  other  agencies.  In 
all  cases  where  such  packages  are  sent  otherwise  than  by  the 
postal  service  they  will  be  addressed  c/o  The  Military  For¬ 
warding  Officer  "  but  in  all  other  respects  the  addresses  will 
conform  to  the  regulations  for  postal  correspondence. 


26.  Disposal  of  private  diaries  and  memoranda 

1.  Private  diaries  kept  by  officers  and  men  may  contain 
much  information  of  value  to  the  enemy,  the  sending  of  which 
through  the  post  is  forbiddeh^  As  a  result,  such  diaries 


bequeotly  kept  by  tb*  writers  on  tfta  perstm  or  1“^. 

are  Uable  to  capture  by  the  enemy,  and  are  thus  a  source 

of  danger. 

2  To  minimize  such  risks,  private  diaries  ^d  memoranda 
will  be  collected  and  sent  periodicaUy  under 

to  the  nearest  censor  office  ior  transmission  to  re^men  _ 
record  offices,  where  they  wiU  be  store*!  Private  diMies  of 
units  not  possessing  a  regimental  record  office  will  sent  f  o 
storage  to  the  War  Office.  Private  diaries,  before  being  sent 
away  by  unite,  will  bo  enclosed  in  sealed  covers  marked 

“  Private  diary  of . . . * . 


3.  Unite  wiU  thus  dispose  of  aU  private  diaries 

(«  Before  going  into  battle,  or  into  any  situation  or  for 
any  duty  which  may  entail  contact  with  the 

enemy. 

(ii)  If  attack  by  the  enemy  is  threatened. 

(iii)  In  all  other  cases  fortnightly. 


4.  Individuals  wishing  to  recover  their  dia^es  make 
application  to  the  regimental  record  office  or  the  Wm  Office 
fOT  their  release.  In  no  case  will  diaries  be  released  except 
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[Plate  I — to  face  p,  32 


I- 


Plate  I, 


VERTICAL  AIR  PHOTOGRx^PH 
(With  key  and  ksy  diagrams) 

Key 


L  Tarmac  road. 

2.  Macadam  road. 

3-  Lanes* 

4.  Main  railway,  4  lines  (signals 
overhead).  Embankment. 

5.  Main  railway,  4  lines. 

Cutting. 

6.  Single  line  railway. 

7.  Double  line  railway. 

8.  Canal, 

9-  Pond, 

10.  River  (about  12  ft,  wide). 

1 1 .  Water  works. 

^  12.  Church, 

13.  House  and  lawns. 

14.  Gravel  pit. 

15.  Bare  heath. 

16a.  Coniferous  trees, 

16e.  Deciduous  trees. 

17.  Heather. 

IS,  Roots  being  pulled  (light 
show’s  w'ork  done). 

19.  Hayfields. 

20.  Young  crops. 

21.  Scrub. 

22.  Haystacks, 

23.  Stacks  of  fertilizer  on  fallow 


24 .  Mangolds.  ■ 

25.  Allotments, 

^  26,  Rough  grass. 

27.  Meadows. 

28.  Roots. 

29.  Roots,  more  advanced. 

30.  Culvert  under  railway, 

31.  Water  meadow. 

32.  Field  path. 

33.  Level  crossing, 

34.  Station. 

35.  Wayside  halt  (no  buildings), 

36.  Sun-dried  meadow. 

37.  Sports  ground. 

38.  Fallow. 

39.  Permanent  pasture,  much 

trodden  down. 

40.  Large  building  with  maca¬ 

dam  surround. 

4 1 .  Old  potato  cultivation  (now 

disused) , 

Bridges,  houses  and  small 
detail  not  specially  indicated. 
Scale  1  /  1 2,000. 

N,  Point. 
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